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THE distinction between union and consolidated 
schools has more than an academic interest; 
for thousands of rural children for many years 
to come will have fair or excellent facilities for edu- 
cation depending upon the ability of school men of 
this generation to make and apply this distinction. 
It is the purpose of this article to show that some 
of the advantages of the consolidated school can be 
secured only in a small degree by the union school 
and others not at all. 

THREE TYPES OF RURAL SCHOOLS 

There are in North Carolina three types of rural 
schools: the one-teacher school, the union school and 
the consolidated school. The arrangement is in climax 
with respect to the worth and efficiency of the re- 
spective types. The territory served by the one- 
teacher school varies in area from about four to 
twelve square miles. The union school usually con- 
sists of from two to four rooms and serves a terri- 
tory varying in extent from ten to twenty square 
miles. In a school of this type a few children may 
be transported at public expense. A real consolidated 
school is a building of not less than six rooms, and 
usually administering to the educational needs of a 
rural community which varies in area from twenty 
to sixty square miles. In most cases the majority 
of pupils are transported at public expense. 

There are localities in the state in which the one- 
teacher school is the only kind of school practicable; 
in other localities the union school is the best type 
that can be expected; in other localities, embracing 
at least one-half the state in area, the consolidated 
or the best type of rural school may be de- 
veloped. So superior is the consolidated typ? to the 
union type, and the union to the one-teacher type 
that every county should have a careful survey made 
with reference to planning a building program that 
has in view the development of the best system of 
schools obtainable for the county. New buildings 
should not be erected at haphazard, but in conform- 
ance to a plan that takes into consideration perma- 
nent needs rather than temporary expediency. 



The erection of a new one-teacher school may post- 
pone indefinitely or altogether prevent a consolidated 
school for a community. This is more likely to be 
true in the case of the erection of a union school 
without due consideration of future possibilities. 
Educational leaders sometimes by campaigning for 
a union school under the name of consolidated school 
and using the arguments for consolidation in win- 
ning the taxpayers' consent, make impossible a con- 
solidated school because the school may be located 
wrongly with respect to the larger center and not 
planned for additions. A body of voters, who have 
a fair school which has not been paid for or has 
recently been paid for, is not likely to favor an ex- 
cellent school when this means the salvaging of their 
school building. Then the people residing in neigh- 
boring territory deprived of the support of those 
necessary to secure a consolidated school will build 
away from the center in their own neighborhood 
with reference only to immediate needs and will hold 
back for the same reason when their present un- 
willing neighbors will be ready to join with them and 
so on ad infinitum. 

THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL A SIGNIFICANT INSTITUTION 

The consolidated school is the most significant of 
all rural institutions. The root of all rural evil is 
emigration of the best stock to the cities. Farm 
owners in these days rarely move to the city for 
economic betterment. Ask the retired farmer why 
he has come to the city and in practically every case 
the answer will be one or both of these reasons: 
"Better social opportunities for the women of the 
family" or "better educational advantages for the 
children." The modern consolidated school may offer 
educational opportunities not inferior to those offered 
by city schools and is also capable of being a com- 
munity center and as such enrichening the life of 
every one in the community. Thus consolidation 
strikes mighty blows at the root of rural evil. 

A comprehensive building program for a county 
will provide for the ultimate establishment of con- 
solidated schools wherever possible. Tentative cen- 
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ters for these schools should be decided upon after 
taking into consideration significant social, economic, 
and topographical factors. Such buildings as would 
interfere seriously with this program should be dis- 
couraged for the sake of future interests and the 
permanent good. The superintendent with vision 
must plan and build on the assumption that within 
a few years the rural schools of favored commu- 
nities are going to be equal to those of the cities. 
The superintendent of foresight will hasten and not 
retard that happy epoch for his county by definitely 
planning for the best things in the way of perma- 
nent educational progress. 

SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 

Every advantage that the union school has over 
the one-teacher school is possessed by the consoli- 
dated in the respect to the union school. There are 
longer recitations due to fewer grades per teacher; 
more efficient work by better opportunity to give to 
each teacher the grade or grades which she, by spe- 
cial ability and natural aptitudes is best fitted to 
teach; greater interest due to larger classes; more 
interest in play due to bringing together a larger 
number of children of approximately the same age; 
better equipment for the same expenditure due to 
less duplication; and economy in running expenses 
and upkeep. Thus every valid argument for the dis- 
placement of the one-teacher school by the union 
school applies with equal or greater force to the sup- 
planting of the union school by the consolidated school 
where conditions now permit or may permit in the 
near future. 

ITS RELATION TO HIGH SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 

In addition, the consolidated schools offer distinct 
advantages to rural communities which can be of- 
fered by no other type of school. One of these is 
the modern rural high school, open to every boy and 
girl of the community; the other is the opportunity 
to serve the interest of the whole community in the 
capacity of a community center. 

The modern rural high school should have a suf- 
ficient number of pupils to insure its permanence 
as a state supported institution; a tax duplicate suf- 
ficient to provide equipment for science teaching and 
the vocational training needed for the economic de- 
velopment of the community; curricula adapted to 
the needs of the groups represented in the commu- 
nity; and sufficient school activities, social opportu- 
nities, literary, musical and athletic abilities to de- 
velop a wholesome school spirit. Moreover the maxi- 
mum number of country boys and girls should have 



the double opportunity of attending a good high school 
and spending every evening at home with their pa- 
rents during the critical or adolescent period of life. 
As long as attendance at rural high schools requires 
pupils to either pay board or provide their own trans- 
portation, the poor child of the country districts does 
not have educational opportunities equal to those of 
the well-to-do. To the coming generation a high 
school education will be as necessary as is an ele- 
mentary education to the present one. Ample pro- 
vision for high school education of the youth of the 
country is a part of the educational program of every 
forward-looking superintendent. A modern consoli- 
dated school conducted on the six-six plan backed 
by a sufficient population and tax duplicate, with a 
teacherage offering acceptable living conditions to 
teachers and exemplifying a high standard of home- 
keeping for the community, will attract the better 
class of teachers so strongly that the allurements of 
the city can not prevail against it. Where such 
schools are possible it would be an educational blun- 
der or worse to accept less. With such schools the 
country boy and girl will reclaim their ancient heritage 
of opportunity. 

AS A COMMUNITY CENTER 

The modern school is measured in terms of its 
vitalizing influence on all the people of the commu- 
nity. The intellectual, moral, civic and social ideals 
inculcated by the school lift the level of the commu- 
nity upward. So vital is the extra-school mission of 
the rural school that this phase of the work must be 
accomplished by purposeful direct means and not left 
to accidental and indirect agencies. The modern 
rural school must of necessity be a community cen- 
ter. 

OTHER ELEMENTS OF STRENGTH 

What elements of strength has the consolidated 
school which enable it to supply the social needs of 
a modern rural community, enlarged in size with 
unifying forces weakened? How may the maximum 
strength of this institution be realized and how used 
to best advantage? What reasons, if any, are there 
for thinking that the consolidated school may succeed 
as a community center whereas the one-teacher and 
union school are likely to fail? We shall attempt 
a brief answer to these questions. 

The community center must be an institution in 
which the whole community will have a strong, per- 
manent interest. The devotion of the American peo- 
ple to the cause of education and their confidence in 
the efficiency of the public school render this insti- 
tution capable of meeting this requirement. While 
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the one-room school calls for apology, the consoli- 
dated school is capable of arousing school spirit and 
school pride. The efficiency of a consolidated school 
can be made to compare favorably with that of vil- 
lage and town schools. When this is true, the chil- 
dren of the whole community are educated in the 
home schools and all the parents are interested. If 
a first-class high school is maintained there is no 
occasion for a division of interests, as is the case in 
the one-room plan where the more fortunate parents 
send their children to foreign high schools. Neither 
will the wealthier class of the community avoid the 
local schools, as is often the case when the schools 
are notably inefficient. Superior schools are regarded 
as social and financial assets of the communities which 
maintain them. Under strong and capable leadership 
the wholesome school sentiment in such communities 
may develop sufficient strength to neutralize and even 
to overcome the disintegrating forces of the commu- 
nity. 

The consolidated school ministers to the educational 
needs of a larger community than is served by the 
one-room or union school. A certain number of in- 
terested people is essential to an abiding interest in 
a social community center. The number of patrons 
in the sub-district school is below this minimum, 
while the consolidated school may have sufficient 
numbers to maintain this interest. Many forms of 
community recreation and activity are made possible 
by the support of this larger number. Among such 
activities may be mentioned lecture courses, inter- 
scholastic contests, both athletic and intellectual, 
home-talent plays, farmers' institutes and extension 
schools, musicals, cantatas, go-to-school days, school 
fairs, and other entertainments of various sorts. 

Talented leadership is indispensable to success in 
making an institution a social or community center. 
There is a dearth of leadership in the one-room or 
union school district unit, owing to small numbers 
and the lack of interest of the natural leaders of the 
community in the one-room school. For the class 
from which leaders are recruited is composed partly 
of those parents who are divided in school interests 
on account of children attending foreign high schools 
and partly of those who hold in entire disdain the 
inferior schools of the community. The functions held 
in the smaller schools are not likely even to secure the 
patronizing presence of those whose standing and at- 
tainments fit them for leadership. Without the hearty 
cooperation of the natural leaders of a community 
no institution can be a successful social center. 



SOCIAL ADVANTAGES 

The consolidated school offers bountiful opportu~ 
nity for the extension of mutual acquaintance among 
the residents of a rural community. Children from 
distant portions of the township form friendships 
which tend to create ties of interest in the parents. 
One resident of a consolidated district describes the 
results of consolidation in extending acquaintance 
thus : "Before the schools were centralized my son 
seemed to know no one when we rode about the 
township. Now as we ride about, a boy or girl will 
yell, 'Hello, Sammy/ or wave greetings from a dis- 
tance. When I inquire, 'Who is this?' he often gives 
names entirely unfamiliar to me. Through my son 
I have become acquainted with many excellent people 
whom I should have never known." This is a ty- 
pical experience. 

Another beneficent result, permanent in effect, will 
be the formation of lasting friendships among the 
citizens of the future. This will more than neu- 
tralize the disintegrating forces resulting from 
changed industrial conditions. Not only does the 
centralized school offer a wider acquaintance than is 
offered by the one-room or union school, but in addi- 
tion a longer period of acquaintance is offered by 
the consolidated schools. The high school will con- 
tinue the associations of childhood through the 
adolescent period. These constructive features of the 
consolidated school do not exist in any other rural 
institution except the consolidated school. 

Another service offered by the consolidated school 
is of far-reaching effect in the social life of rural 
communities. Rural folks have long been charac- 
terized by bashfulness and the lack of capacity for 
social enjoyment. This is caused largely by lack of 
opportunity to play in childhood. School should de- 
velop the social powers of pupils as well as their 
mental powers. Social powers like other powers, 
can be developed only by growth through exercise 
in a favorable environment. In the one-room school, 
where a child meets with only one or two of his own 
age, and where wholesome play and social enjoyment 
are lacking, there can be no development of the 
social powers. The habits thus formed are difficult 
to overcome in after-life; for the social instincts of 
the pupils in such an environment are stunted.. The 
consolidated school offers a wider acquaintance and 
a higher standard of social behavior. School activi- 
ties stimulated by a commendable school spirit will 
establish the habit of cooperation. Thus, the increased 
social opportunities offered by the consolidated school 
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will lay the foundations of a higher type of social 
activities in the rural communities of the future, so 
that the cultured classes of the community will be 
glad to co-operate in the social uplift of all. 

POSSIBILITIES FOR CONSTRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP 

In the consolidated or centralized school there is 
also a better opportunity to secure constructive leader- 
ship from among the teachers. The consolidated 
school with its high-school department demands bet- 
ter trained and better prepared teachers than does the 
typical one-room school which is content with a 
teacher who has a modicum of scholarship, training, 
and initiative. The college graduate who tea.ches in 
the high school and the normal or college graduate 
who teaches in the grades offer better material for 
leadership by reason of their scholarship, their spe- 
cial training, and their social experience. 

In the corps of teachers of the consolidated school, 
there is usually one who has specialized in music and 
who is capable of teaching and drilling children, so 
that appropriate music, an essential of all community 
gatherings, may be furnished by the children of the 
parents of the community. Under the direction of 
the domestic-science teacher the pupils of the school 
may demonstrate the quality of their work in the 
culinary art to the satisfaction and pride of parents 
and friends. The one-room system is defective in 
providing capable leadership from among its teachers. 
The consolidated school need not be handicapped by 
this defect, as it has opportunity to provide fit ma- 
terial from among its corps of high-class teachers. 

BETTER BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 

Suitable buildings and adequate equipment are 
necessary for modern community centers. A well- 
lighted and well-arranged auditorium, a piano, a 
library and reading-room, a gymnasium for winter 
function, and financial backing sufficient for the main- 
tenance of these essentials are needed in a modern 
community center. A modern consolidated school 
usually provides the requisites mentioned above. If 
not, because of the union of financial resources that 
obtains in a consolidated school district, these things 
may usually be provided without financial strain. 
Community meetings held under favorable conditions 
will secure a larger attendance and greater enjoyment 
than when held in buildings poorly arranged, badly 
lighted, and scantily equipped. When meetings with 
helpful, interesting, and elevating programs are held 
in a properly equipped building under competent 
management in connection with an institution in 



which all are interested, there can be no serious doubt 
as to the successful future of such efforts. 

IT WILL CHECK CITYWARD MIGRATION 

The centralized or consolidated school is the twen- 
tieth-century solution of the existing rural social and 
educational problems. The emigration of families to 
the city has no economic reason; for the cost of liv- 
ing in the city is always higher than on the farm. 
The chief. reason for emigration from the farm is 
f6r better educational and social advantages which 
the centralized school may secure for the community. 
Modern conditions have added new elements to the 
educational and social problems of rural communities, 
making a twentieth-century solution necessary. Any 
adequate solution must take into consideration the 
new elements of the rural problem. The increased 
difficulties of the modern rural problems must be met 
by increased efficiency in the institution which 
promises solution. The centralized or consolidated 
school not only can be made to offset the destructive 
forces of the rural community, but is a constructive 
agency by which life in rural communities can be 
made permanently satisfying. The efficient rural 
school of the future, which can be no other than a 
consolidated or centralized school, can be made so 
broad in scope as to reach the whole community and 
so efficient in administration as to meet the laudable 
desires of rural people for educational and social ad- 
vantages not much inferior in opportunities for de- 
velopment and enjoyment to those offered in urban 
communities. Other improvements may be made and 
will be made as a result of the improvement in school 
facilities, but centralization of consolidation must 
first be secured; for every improvement in rural life 
and education depends either partially or entirely 
upon the consolidation of schools for its permanent 
success. 



TRAINING FOR SERVICE 

Education in a democracy may be regarded from two 
points of view: the welfare of the community as a whole, 
and the welfare of the individuals of whom it is composed. 
These two ought in the main to coincide, and must do so, if 
the hopes of democracy are to be realized. It is not difficult 
to show that this is the case in respect to education. The 
welfare of the community requires the best equipped men it 
can procure; men who will place at its disposal in the largest 
measure the resources of nature, of the arts, of the manifold 
benefits acquired by the slow progress of civilization; men 
whose minds are trained to see clearly and to think straight; 
men of wide knowledge and interests, with a broad and 
kindly outlook upon life and its problems. — President A. 
Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard University. 



